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initiative or authority, and a man who, if he were to venture to enunciate any ideas or to play a role, would expose himself, in spite of the Constitution,1 to the French form of impeachment, and perhaps eventually be brought up for trial before Parliament sitting as a High Court of Justice.
As an illustration of what one may, what, indeed, one must, call the Consular character of Republican government in the United States, one need only quote the words of Mr. Roosevelt in his address delivered at Christiania, May 5, 1910, on "The Colonial Policy of the United States." He warned his hearers on that occasion that his remarks on peace as incumbent of the Nobel Prize should be taken in the light of what he " actually did " as President. The United States kept her promise to the letter as to the evacuation of Cuba, and her intervention in San Domingo was solely to " prevent the need of taking possession of the island/' But what was the President's role, his " manner " as a responsible exponent of American policy ? In a period of anarchy and revolution Mr. Roosevelt negotiated a treaty with the Government of the Island in virtue of which an American was placed at the head of the Customs Houses and the United States agreed to turn over to the San Domingo Government 45 per cent, of the revenue, keeping 55 per cent.
1 *' In spite of the Constitution." The French Constitution unquestionably grants the President the rights of message and suspension, the rights of prorogation and dissolution of Parliament. And no doubt, as Mr. Henry Leyret says in his brilliant book: Le President de la R&puUique (Colin, 1913), p. ix, " not to use these rights c'est tvahir les citoyens." The whole question, however, is whether the President is free to apply the Constitution. Elected by the members of the two Houses can he be expected to take initiatives which may create friction between the Chamber and himself ? M. Leyret argues that he can, provided he keeps ever in mind the principle of the Separation of Powers. But that principle has become painfully blurred in France. At all events, whatever may be the letter of the Constitution, its practical application has more and more tended to limit the role of the President, and the real problem at present, as will be seen later on (pp. 127-129), is how to restore the Separation of Powers, so as to prevent usurpation of the executive by the legislative authority.